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Abstract 


Theoretical background: Design management is of paramount relevance in many modern organisations, 
increasingly also in those operating in Poland, remaining an independent approach to change management 
for the creation of new products and services, achieving better productivity and efficiency in a global and 
competitive environment. Until now, the basis of design management processes has been to understand the 
needs of the user or customer, their expectations and aspirations. This approach, like many management 
concepts, is now undergoing a transformation, driven by huge economic, social, political and environmental 
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changes. The uncertainty of tomorrow, facing crises, wars, erupting pandemics are just some of the so-called 
Black Swans causing the need for management change in organisations. Nowadays, design management 
is experiencing a boom, which is primarily linked to a shift away from seeing it only on an operational 
level or as a marketing function to emphasising its strategic importance. In this situation, the concept of 
“just in time”, familiar from management by quality, should evolve into “just in case” in a much broader 
reference than that relating to the production, delivery or storage of raw materials and finished goods. The 
design management model presented in the article is an example of an activity that responds to the needs of 
companies precisely in conditions of variability, due to the fact that its essence is flexibility and the possi- 
bility of redesigning it by adding or subtracting specific constructs, appropriate to the just in case situation. 
Purpose of the article: This article aims to present how managerial conditions conducive to the imple- 
mentation of design management activities can support companies in achieving organisational resilience 
in a world defined by the acronym “BANT”. 

Research methods: The research problem is to identify managerial determinants conducive to the imple- 
mentation of design management activities through which companies can achieve organisational resilience. 
In order to obtain an answer to the research problem so posed, a literature review of design management 
approaches was conducted, with a presentation of the traditional Danish Design Ladder model and its up- 
dated version, adapted to the BANI concept. Based on the literature, the acronyms “VUCA” and “BANT”, 
used to describe current economic phenomena, were explained. The article then presents some of the 
results of a survey conducted in 2019—2020, in companies registered in Poland. Quantitative estimation 
using the CATI method (1,200 medium and large enterprises) and qualitative verification using PAPI and 
IDI techniques (58 large enterprises with a high level of project maturity and experience in implementing 
project management) were used. 

Main findings: The paper presents design management as a type of organisational activity important for 
achieving organisational resilience. The essence of design management, its two models and the management 
conditions necessary to implement this approach were described. The role of managers in implementing 
change in an organisation is characterised. The above considerations are based on a literature review and 
own research. 


Introduction 


The current times, until recently, were referred to as “VUCA times” (Bennet & 
Lemoine, 2014, pp. 1-7). This acronym is an acronym for four words, i.e. “volatil- 
ity”, “uncertainty”, “complexity” and “ambiguity”. This concept has dominated the 
business world for the past 20 years and has often helped to make sense of global 
events that are changing the economic, social and worldview order of the world. 
The term “VUCA” has also been used to refer to the genesis and first effects of 
a pandemic situation. 

Nowadays, however, the concept of VUCA is becoming increasingly outdated, 
mainly due to the speed of global change and the fact that it highlights the diffi- 
culty of making good decisions in a paradigm of frequent, difficult to predict and 
often confusing changes. Post-pandemic changes are faster than those implemented 
a few years ago, and they are global in scope. They affect the economy as well as 
public sentiment. Complexity is the combination of many phenomena and informa- 
tion. Big data, i.e. large, diverse and variable databases, gives access to knowledge 
that humans, however, cannot process and assimilate. Ambiguity informs the idea 
that explaining the world from the perspective of reason and logic alone is not 
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enough, and that building on previous experience does not translate into effec- 
tive planning. VUCA loses its relevance because, despite its universality, it is not 
sufficiently useful. 

As a counterpoint to the VUCA concept, Cascio proposed a new model — BANI 
— which is an acronym for Brittle, Anxious, Non-linear and Incomprehensible (Kraa- 
ijenbrink, 2022). In his view, the VUCA framework does not help in understanding 
what will happen in the near future. “Situations in which conditions aren't simply 
unstable, they re chaotic. In which outcomes aren t simply hard to foresee, they re 
completely unpredictable. Or, to use the particular language of these frameworks, 
situations where what happens isn't simply ambiguous, it’s incomprehensible”, 
Cascio said at the Institute of The Future (IFTF) event (Prasad, 2022). 

Not only has VUCA been overused and thus lost its relevance, it has also ceased 
to provide useful insights into the fundamental question: How to deal sensibly with 
current circumstances? How to implement change in such a turbulent and uncer- 
tain world? The VUCA framework is no longer sufficient to make sense of it or to 
identify potential future scenarios. In other words: the post-pandemic, faced with 
war in Ukraine, global crises and environmental disasters world in 2022 is no lon- 
ger a VUCA environment. It has evolved, it has changed, and, thus, requires a new 
terminology, a new language to help explain this changed world in not only global 
but also local terms. 

Recent years have shown that the rules governing the world are fragile, depen- 
dent on context, influence and, above all, interests. What was volatile in the VUCA 
world is no longer credible. It became brittle. Companies built on fragile foundations 
are going bankrupt, a virus may suddenly appear that causes a global lockdown, 
the ongoing war in Ukraine may have not only political, but also economic, social 
and ecological consequences (risk of failure of the Zaporizhia nuclear power plant 
as a result of its bombing), due to climate change there is talk of a mass migration 
of people to Europe by 2050, and with winter approaching, another lockdown may 
occur due to the lack of heating raw materials. Everything is interconnected and 
if one element fails, the ripple effect could be catastrophic for the whole system. 
Seemingly solid foundations easily crumble because they lack resilience. Sometimes 
a single, overlooked point of weakness within a system can cause the whole system 
to collapse. In this context, labour, which has been synonymous with security for 
many decades, ceases to provide such security. 

With the VUCA framework, the world is full of uncertainties that generate great 
anxiety and a constant sense of powerlessness. People, as a result of uncertainty, 
are anxious. An anxious world is the one in which we keep hitting refresh to update 
the news and see what the next disaster will be. This is a characteristic anxiety that 
can be represented by another acronym — FOMO, which refers to “Fear Of Missing 
Out”. One example of this is the constant need many feel to stay up to date on social 
media in real time, throughout the day. Anxiety is one of the most present stressors 
today, not only in people's personal lives, but also in business. Decisions are made 
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quickly, as every second lost seems to leave people behind. In the context of BANI 
World, the difference between success and failure is the ability to react quickly 
to change. 

Things are no longer complex as the VUCA framework said, instead they obey 
non-linear logical systems. They are a consequence of complexity. The current 
world is full of unconnected events and, in the context of their materiality, dispro- 
portionate. An effect can be disproportionate to the cause that generated it, and, 
therefore, much larger or smaller than expected. Moreover, the effect may amplify 
the cause that generated it in a circular fashion, the links within the process may 
not be clear and it may be impossible to identify a clear beginning and a clear end. 
It becomes increasingly difficult to find a link between cause and effect. A good 
example of non-linearity is the COVID-19 case curve flattening concept, which is 
inherently a struggle with non-linearity. In this non-linear world, creating structured 
organisations without a well-defined and standardised structure is not possible. It is 
difficult to plan strategically, as it is well known that good planning must be tailored 
exactly to the circumstances. 

According to Cascio’s conception, the inability to understand a particular sit- 
uation, or even to consider it impossible to explain, can be the trigger for the most 
necessary activity today — taking a step towards change. What was ambiguous in 
the VUCA world is simply incomprehensible today. Everything is happening so fast 
that we seem to understand less and less. We usually try to overcome this problem 
by increasing the amount of data available, but this can be counterproductive; the 
more we try to understand an incomprehensible situation, the more we feel over- 
whelmed. It is not possible to control everything and everyone. 

In summary, the BANI concept is intended to provide a new language to de- 
scribe and understand what is happening. It is meant to be a basis for building and 
developing new approaches. At an organisational level, it can be an excellent tool 
to support (mentally) the design management approach. 


Design management as a way to manage change in BANI World — 
literature review 


Design management is an approach to managing change — its entire process (in- 
cluding the need to anticipate its effects: social, business, ecological, cultural, etc.) 
— and it is an approach that can be used in a variety of ways. According to Brown's 
(2009) original definition, change by design is a method of revising assumptions, 
and, therefore, openness to change. 

According to the author (Dziadkiewicz, 2021), it is the comprehensive planning, 
organising, motivating and controlling of a company’s activities, from styling, through 
managing the organisation's improvement processes in order to create solutions to 
problems that have arisen, to using design as an element of the company's strate- 
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gy. Dziadkiewicz (2021) considers this to be a holistic approach to the comprehen- 
sive management of an enterprise, which is aimed at building a sustainable com- 
petitive advantage through the use of design at all levels of its operational, tactical 
and strategic functioning. At the level of strategy (operating philosophy), it is a habit 
of continuous optimisation — also in a non-business context (sustainability, social, 
equality, ethical aspects). It is also about changing habits, a certain evolution and ed- 
ucation, striving for organisational excellence, which is not given once and for all and 
permanent. 

Design management is, therefore, the managing of the design process in an 
organisation, which has both a managerial and a design function (Dziadkiewicz, 
2017, pp. 69-81). 

The managerial function is to combine design and business, with a creative 
approach (Levy, 2015). According to the authors, it is not easy, due to the fact that 
organisations are used to integrating logical and rational thinking. The aim here is 
to make the use of design more effective by linking it to economic words such as 
“product”, “brand”, “customer value”, “organisational identity”, “communication”, 
“innovation management” or “strategic management”. This function also has an 
educational dimension. 

The design function talks about using design as an inspiration to implement 
changes in the management of the organisation. The aim of this direction is to use 
visual aspects and attitudes, openness to lateral thinking, creativity to increase the 
effectiveness of the organisation. 

Cooper et al. (2009, pp. 46-55) see the approach as “an ongoing process of man- 
agement and leadership — in the design of organisations, processes and outcomes, 
including products, services, communication, environment and interactions”. One 
can see the connotations here with the pursuit of organisational excellence. 

The design management approach, as can be seen, is by no means synonymous 
with innovation — as some researchers suggest (Kootstra & Vink, 2007) but is an 
accelerator of innovation in the company, precisely through openness to change 
(Dickson et al., 1995, pp. 406-415; Verganti, 2006, pp. 1-9; Brown, 2008, pp. 1—10; 
EU Commission Staff Working Document, 2009, pp. 1-69). Recognising the value 
of design to an organisation, its ability to differentiate, position on the market and 
improve the functionality of internal processes, as well as its impact on the external 
perception of the organisation by the environment, it should be seen as a strategic 
resource subject to constant change. These changes should occur in four key types 
of innovation, referred to as the “4Ps of innovation”, namely “product”, “process”, 
“positioning” and “paradigm” (Tidd & Bessant, 2014, pp. 171-183). 

Topalian (1990, pp. 39—62) noted that, from an internal organisational perspec- 
tive, this approach affects the corporate and design levels. This author indicates that 
the development of design management in an organisation is possible when: 

— the design team will continually expand its knowledge of organisational rede- 
sign, resulting in a competitive advantage, 
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— the scope of the projects developed will be continuously expanded, 

— the problems of the organisation that need to be solved are identifiable. 

It is well known that organisational problems are often not easy to identify (in 
the world of BANI — that is misunderstanding). This is because, in practice, there 
are sudden, unpredictable phenomena that have an external cause, yet significantly 
affect the organisation's performance. These are the so-called Black Swans, about 
which Taleb (2020) wrote extensively. In design thinking, from which design man- 
agement draws its tools, the so-called wicked problems appear, i.e. problems that 
cannot be formulated precisely, do not have good or bad solutions (only better or 
worse ones), moreover, they do not have one proper solution, and most often these 
solutions are multiple (Horst et al., 1973, pp. 155—169; Camillus, 2008). Wicked 
problems occur in many areas — from those related to the internal structure of an 
organisation, to communication, to finding solutions for customers. 


Towards a transformation of the Danish Design Ladder model 


One of the most popular models illustrating how companies use and perceive 
design is the Danish Design Ladder (Figure 1), developed in 2001 by the Danish 
Design Center (Melander, 2015; Best et al., 2010, pp. 26-35; Bucolo & Matthews, 
2011; Dziadkiewicz, 2021; Doherty et al., 2015, pp. 60—82). The individual steps 
of the model indicate that design cannot be associated only with the design of 
material goods but can occur as a process of improving the organisation, leading 
to an understanding of design beyond aesthetics as part of a company’s market 
strategy. 

From an economic point of view, The Design Ladder is based on the assumption 
that there is a relationship between revenue and the use of design in a company. 
The higher a company is positioned on the ladder, the higher profits it can expect 
— incidentally, this was the conclusion of a research paper based on the Danish De- 
sign Ladder, published in 2003 by Kretzschmar (2003). Things have changed since 
then. The 2001 model proved to be inadequate for BANI’s time. It turned out that 
logical explanations of phenomena, using visions instead of detailed plans, obtain- 
ing information from the environment, simplifying management systems or being 
agile do not provide answers to how to cope in turbulent, uncertain, non-linear and 
turbulent times, in which some phenomena, despite enormous access to knowledge, 
cannot be explained. 
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Stage 4. Design as Strategy 
Design is a key strategic means 
of encouraging innovation 


Stage 3. Design as Process 
Design is integral to 
the development process 


Stage 2. Design as Styling 
Design is only relevant in terms of style 
> 


Figure 1. Danish Design Ladder 


Stage 1. No Design 
Design plays no role in product 
/ service development 


Source: (The Economic Effects of Design, 2003; Design Creates Value, 2007). 


Back in 2016, so even before the COVID-19 pandemic broke out, an article by 
Bryan Hoedemaeckers, a director at Deloitte in Australia, entitled “Are you Getting 
the Most Out of Design?” appeared on Medium. In it, Hoedemaeckers called for two 
additional rungs of the ladder to be added to the Danish Design Ladder: “Systematic 
Change” and “Culture”. 

In the case of the additional step “Systematic Change”, the most important 
thing is to approach the systematic implementation of change in the organisation. 
To this end, tools such as roadmaps and diagrams can be used to powerfully indicate 
the company’s state-of-play and development directions (new or revised strategic 
goals and strategic options with their analysis and evaluation) and developed action 
plans, budget and strategic controlling. At this level, the company understands and 
values elements such as “change management”, “leadership” and “storytelling” in 
the strategy implementation process. Focus studies are used to check and monitor 
the progress of change, and each phase of change is thought through and “designed”. 

Companies that are at this stage of the Ladder of Design have the potential to 
use design to solve complex social or industry problems or improve complex eco- 
systems. Often, a company that is at this stage of the Design Ladder is a member of 
an association, cluster or organisation that brings together actors working to solve 
a social, economic or environmental problem. 

Level six “Culture” is what is today considered the pinnacle of the use of design 
in business. Companies that have reached this level use design to build and leverage 
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organisational culture. They are changing the way people in their organisation think 
to align with the designer’s way of thinking, people are starting to innovate, act like 
entrepreneurs, embrace ambiguity (according to BANI’s world — non-linearity), listen 
to the voice of the customer and lead their field through design. Design as a culture is 
used to create desired behaviours in employees through training, life-long learning, 
their development and creating experiences, in order to align the organisation around 
a core purpose. Design is embedded at every stage and there is room for innovation, 
ideas and guidance through customer-centred brand thinking (Davies, 2019). Any 
organisation that employs designers to inspire, identify challenges, catalyse and 
mentally stimulate its incumbent workforce should be at this level. 

Another attempt to extend the Design ladder was made by Sam Bucolo in 2016. 
He suggested adding the rungs “Organisational Transformation” and “National Com- 
petitive Strategy” (Pettigrew et al., 2016). The first refers to the redesign of the entire 
organisational structure and business model of the organisation, which consequently 
incurs huge costs and, in times of generating savings, seems an extremely risky move. 
The second tier (the highest) refers to the role of design in transforming entire sectors 
to ensure the nation’s prosperity. Here again, recent years have shown that only in 
supranational unity and mutual solidarity between states is there strength. Limiting 
oneself, therefore, only to national issues even has the hallmarks of short-sighted- 
ness and closing oneself off to the potential that lies in cross-border communities. 
It would, therefore, appear that the Hoedemaeckers model (Figure 2) is more suited 
to the current economic conditions. 


Stage 6. Design as Culture 
Design helps to build and harness great 
culture 


Stage 5. Design as Systematic Change 
Design helps to solve ocial and industry 


Stage 1. No Design 
roduci 


Figure 2. Extended Danish Design Ladder 


Source: (Hoedemaeckers, 2016). 


It follows, therefore, from the above that the systematic design of organisational 
change is inevitable and, in combination with the creation of an organisational culture, 
essential for survival in the current times. 
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Research methods 


This study is an excerpt from a complex survey on identifying the determinants 
and effects of implementing design management in companies (Dziadkiewicz, 2021). 
The study was conducted in 2019-2020 and covered the whole of Poland. It con- 
sisted of two parts. 

In the first stage, quantitative estimation was used by applying the CATI method 
(standardised structured telephone interview conducted using a computer). For this 
part of the survey, 1,200 medium-sized and large enterprises registered in Poland 
were purposively selected. 

The second part of the survey was of an in-depth nature. The survey used qualita- 
tive verification by means of the PAPI technique (direct interview using an interview 
questionnaire). In a purposive manner, 58 enterprises were selected, which are charac- 
terised by a high level of design maturity and experience in implementing the design 
management approach and a specific size — only large enterprises were selected. 

By using such different measurement methods: quantitative estimation by CATI 
and qualitative verification by means of PAPI and IDI, knowledge about the use of 
design management in the surveyed companies was obtained, the approach was de- 
scribed and answers to questions that were impossible to obtain in a standard survey 
were obtained. Descriptive statistics, suitable for cross-sectional series, were used 
to analyse the properties of the data-generating processes. 

Maturity in terms of design management means not only the ability of a company 
to carry out certain tasks, usually acquired in the process of development, but also, 
with regard to the organisation, the improvement of the skills and processes imple- 
mented in it (Hammer, 2007, pp. 1-14; Brajer-Marczak, 2012, pp. 513-523). In order 
to identify a specific level of design maturity, the process maturity characteristics 
developed by Grajewski (2007, pp. 119—120) were used. These are: 

— the ability to build and improve a product and/or service, which is in the nature 
of the whole organisation rather than individual employees, 

— processes are fully identified and planned, and their ecosystem is communi- 
cated to employees, 

— processes are monitored and improved on an ongoing basis by means of, inter 
alia, cost-effectiveness analysis. Product and service quality and customer satisfac- 
tion are also monitored, 

— team roles and responsibility for tasks are clearly defined. 

The decision to select only large enterprises was made on the basis of the results 
obtained in the previous stage. The decision to select only large enterprises was 
made on the basis of the results obtained in the previous phase. The next phase of 
the study was a qualitative validation of the data using the IDI (individual in-depth 
interview) technique on the same group of 58 respondents. Descriptive statistics, 
suitable for cross-sectional series, were used to analyse the properties of the processes 
generating the data. 
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Using path analysis, the relationships between the identified conditions and the 
effects of design management were analysed. The analysed characteristics of the 
design management process were treated as predictors. They were made up of the 
following components: 

— design management experience measured by the number of years in which 
design management has been implemented in companies, 

— the duration of projects in which design management was used. 

Among the dependency factors analysed, exogenous explanatory variables were 
key — they were influenced by variables from the set of design management char- 
acteristics. 

On the other hand, the Design Maturity Ladder, described in the previous subsec- 
tion, played the role of a mediator of the partial dependency between the conditions of 
design management in an enterprise and the effects achieved thanks to the discussed 
approach. This is because it was assumed that the form of the design management 
process is a derivative of the conditions occurring within the company. The effects 
of design management were analysed as explained variables. It is worth noting that 
the process approach (Auksztol & Chomuszko, 2019; Dobrowolska, 2017; Deren & 
Skonieczny, 2016), and the concept of creating maturity models were used to develop 
design maturity levels (van Steenbergen et al., 2010). 


Results 


Based on the literature on the subject and the authors’ experience, 40 potential 
determinants were identified, followed by a survey consisting of 22 issues. The 
aim of the survey was to elicit responses from the respondents on the prevalence 
of individual determinants and their level in companies. The results obtained were 
subjected to principal component analysis (PCA), with the aim of constructing scales 
consisting of a combination of questions, yet with a high degree of accuracy. The 
study used the Kaiser criterion, through which three areas of design management 
determinants in the company were identified. These are: 

— competence determinants of management and employees, 

— organisational determinants, concerning the activities and processes taking 
place within the organisation, 

— managerial determinants, which depend on the company’s management skills. 

Based on the results, obtained through the survey, it is worth noting that the 
dimension on competence determinants explained 18.01% of the variance, the di- 
mension on organisational determinants explained 28.9% of the variance and the 
third dimension, management determinants, explained 16.9% of the variance. 

From the point of view of the purpose of this article, the focus was on the third 
area — management considerations, mainly due to the fact that more than 55% of the 
respondents taking part in the survey highlighted the role of management as a key 
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element for the success of the change (5 on a scale of 1-5). To confirm this, it is 
worth adding that the respondents pointed out that: 

— it is usually only the management that is aware of the real need, meaning and 
purpose of change, as it has the necessary data and information on the condition of 
the organisation and the environment, 

— the management is able to see the holistic picture of its organisation and busi- 
ness environment and can thus create a coherent vision after the changes, 

— the board is also responsible for the relevance of the changes and has the deci- 
sion-making and driving power to synchronise the various implementation activities, 

— the board has the resources and can decide on the appropriate allocation of the 
necessary resources in the change implementation process. 

It is also important to point out the high reliability of the measurement, as mea- 
sured by Cronbach's alpha analysis. For management determinants, it was 0.7. The 
choice of approach to change determines how the change will proceed, how effec- 
tively it will be implemented and how long it will take. Design management is an 
approach that relies on intuition and the use of lateral and synthetic thinking, and, 
therefore, provides a good basis for organisational action in an unstable situation 
when existing management models are no longer effective. 


Table 1. Descriptive statistics for management determinants 


Motives M SD Mo Me 
Support of the design management approach by management board 62.60 | 32.40 55.68 62 
Management involvement in the design management process 62.30 | 21.30 60 61 
Management’s reasonable expectations of the effects of design man- 60.50 | 20.90 55 65 
agement 
Management's ability to prepare a programme (set of projects) and 59.40 | 30.10 | 45 60 
optimise it 
Conducting design management evaluations 59.20 | 26.50 | 48.64 60 
Openness to new trends and innovations on the part of management 58.80 | 30.00 60 65 
Linking design management to corporate strategy 58.40 | 25.60 55 62 
Management’s openness to development and creativity 58.10 | 20.80 58 68 


M — mean value, SD — standard deviation, Mo — dominant, Me — median 
Source: (Dziadkiewicz, 2021). 


The most frequently indicated condition (Table 1) was to support the design man- 
agement approach through the appropriate selection of staff in terms of competences 
and, most importantly, the transformation of the company into a self-learning system 
including, among other things, various forms of training, participation in innovation 
networks, recruitment of creative employees, selection of an appropriate incentive 
system, selection of advisors and experts for design work and process management. 
These activities would not have been possible without the management’s awareness 
of the need to implement constructive design. 

Support at management level is tantamount to the involvement of the board of 
directors in the design management process, which means that the top management 
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not only promotes design activities among employees, but is itself a doer and promot- 
er of these activities, subordinating all decisions precisely to design management at 
the highest level of the Design Maturity Ladder. Management is, as it were, seen as 
a role model; moreover, the trust and openness to the ideas of the employees makes 
the processes sustainable and effective. 

Management commitment can be understood as the ability to provide financial 
resources for creative activities. This point remains closely correlated with another 
determinant, namely the openness of management to staff development and creativity. 

Management's rational expectations of the effects of design management seem 
crucial. Nurturing knowledge of the benefits of design, as well as the reasons for 
implementing the approach, fosters mutual respect for each other's work, mutual 
communication, and an unrestricted exchange of views. 

According to the respondents (37% of those surveyed), the systems approach 
(Bednarski, 2001) referred to here, requires a holistic view of the individual com- 
ponents of the system so that they form one organised whole. It is enough to make 
a change in one place to trigger the need for change in other places. The change may 
be in strategy, organisational culture, use oftechnology, management style, etc. The 
essence of change management in this case is to develop a relationship between sys- 
tems in which the process of continuous improvement and alignment of equivalent 
parts occurs, as it were, automatically and without much disruption. 

In the case of the systems approach, the factor that synthesises the organisation 
and activates it to behave in a certain way is the managers, who, in addition to their 
management skills, should have the potential to build relationships among dispersed 
and non-linear elements. Thanks to the application of design management, especially 
the rational allocation of resources, it is possible to manage the enterprise effectively 
and even develop it despite unexpected and often inexplicable events occurring. 
Therefore, the first and most important prerequisite for a systemic approach to change 
is the ability to manage the resources effectively and efficiently at one’s disposal as 
a response and reaction to changes and transformations in the external environment. 

A systems approach is not possible to implement in a hierarchical organisation. 
Therefore, one of the basic pillars of successful design management is the creation 
of flat and flexible structures in the form of interdisciplinary teams. This action is 
referred to as the first step towards changing the company's structure. 

The results of the study show that it is not worth neglecting employees in the pro- 
cess of implementing modifications. This is because it turned out that the most effective 
teams are those made up of managers and line employees, and those that work most 
effectively are those made up of completely independent individuals who differ in age, 
experience, gender and the environment from which they come (67% of respondents’ 
answers). Diverse groups offer, according to the respondents, a greater chance of 
success, although managing them is not straightforward and far from a learned habit. 

44% of leaders affirm that their own strategies, based on established patterns, are 
too bureaucratic and cumbersome. They inhibit rather than support organisational 
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development and change implementation for this change development. Many organ- 
isations that have a change implementation plan in place adapt it to their capabilities, 
including but not limited to their existing often ossified structure and outdated sys- 
tems and processes. The structure, systems and processes, in order to cope with the 
changing reality themselves, must also be subject to change. They must constantly 
adapt to new circumstances. 

The basis of the systems approach is people, or more precisely their attitudes and 
the nature and quality of their working relationships. Change is a long-term process 
of organisational improvement, the effectiveness of which depends on employees 
developing the need for change. Change should not only take place within organiza- 
tional structures, but should take into account the personal development and needs 
of the members of the organisation. 

Another example of an approach to change used by Polish entrepreneurs is the 
behavioural approach (43% of respondents), in which humans are considered one 
of the biggest barriers to change. Therefore, in this case, the task of management is 
a culture of openness to change, the building of mutual relationships based on trust 
and the concept of experiential learning implemented and applied. 

Support at management level is tantamount to the involvement of the board of 
directors in the design management process, which means that the top management 
not only promotes design activities among employees but is itself the implementer 
and initiator of these activities, subordinating all decisions precisely to design man- 
agement at the highest level of the Design Maturity Ladder. Management is seen, in 
a way, as an entity to follow and indicate the direction of change. What is more, the 
trust in the staff and the openness to cooperation makes the processes sustainable 
and effective. 

Change management from a behavioural perspective aims to change the attitudes 
of employees and supervisors and ultimately improve the quality of the organisational 
culture. Which, again, seems quite a challenge, due to the fact that in order to be able 
to implement a change in organisational culture, it would first have to be scaled up. 
Meanwhile, according to Dutch researcher and subject matter expert Geert Hofstede 
(1980, pp. 15—41), there are enormous difficulties in classifying and comparing cul- 
tures due to the cultural conditioning of the researchers, in this case entrepreneurs 
or change leaders. Hofstede explored what influences human behaviour more: the 
company culture in which employees work or the culture in which they grew up. 
This cannot be clearly defined. 

In companies using the behavioural approach (Trocki et al., 2003), the aim of 
change is to move the organisation to a higher level of functioning while improving 
efficiency and increasing employee satisfaction, therefore, the role of managers is 
important, as they are the ones who can positively influence the commitment ofother 
employees. Their task is to make employees realise that change is necessary for the 
company. Here, the emphasis is, therefore, on good communication, which can make 
a significant difference to the success of the change, while bad communication (or 
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lack thereof) will devalue the change to the greatest extent. As it turns out, the most 
common cause of failure in implementing change is bad communication. Organisa- 
tions fail to ensure that all employees are properly communicated with so that they 
know the purpose of the changes and the vision set by management. Another issue 
that clearly influences the failure of change implementation is the lack of adequate 
commitment from management. 

It would seem that the optimal move would be to apply an integrated approach to 
the company, which combines the dependencies in the subsystems of the organisation 
and their interaction with the influence of the human being as a factor supporting or 
inhibiting change. This is the concept of a strategic approach to change management, 
based on human potential. The concept emphasises the role of the change leader in 
the change process and the importance of treating change as a permanent part of 
the operating strategy. The essence is the human being with his or her skills and 
motivation, a strong customer orientation and a comprehensive approach to quality 
and a close link to the long-term functioning of the organisation (Bratnicki, 1998; 
Clarke, 1997; Al-Ensour & Alhmeidiyeen, 2018, pp. 1-17). This is used by only 5% 
of the respondents. 


Discussions and limitations 


If we assume that the foundations of organisational management that have worked 
so far are too brittle and, therefore, insecure, we need to demonstrate capacity and 
resilience. Something brittle can be managed with a robust alternative plan. There- 
fore, managers should have a second option, even for those activities that seemingly 
work well. In this context, a good way to adapt and grow is to strengthen teams. 
Seeking a culture of collaboration, adopting distributed structures as a matter of 
course and investing in training are just some of the actions that can help make an 
organisation more resilient. 

Implementing a culture of collaboration can increase communication and trans- 
parency between individuals, teams, departments and divisions. 

If the company is experiencing anxiety, more empathy and mindfulness is need- 
ed. The best way to deal with anxiety is to raise awareness, open communication, 
no understatement. And above all, respecting the employee and addressing their 
concerns about losing their job. Indeed, employees often indicate a need for reas- 
surance from management that they are needed, necessary and wanted. And they 
themselves acknowledge that they are aware that times are difficult, uncertain and 
mandating austerity. 

You cannot manage something you cannot control, and you cannot control 
something you are not aware of. Dealing with anxiety requires the company to be 
more empathetic. It can also help if employees are trained in soft skills, which will 
become increasingly necessary in the times ahead. This does not mean training in, 
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for example, communicating with difficult customers or team building, i.e. relating 
only to the working environment, but topics that make it easier for the employee to 
find his or her way in private life as well. Especially since it is natural that employ- 
ees transfer their fears and frustrations from their professional life to their private 
life and vice versa. There are more and more courses in well-being (Dziadkiewicz 
& Nieżurawska, 2016, pp. 117—129; Lindell et al., 2018), mindfulness, work-life 
balance and Scandinavian lifestyles such as hygge or fika. 

If something is non-linear, it requires context and adaptability. A non-linear 
phenomenon should be approached without expectations. We should keep a fresh 
perspective and an honest, open approach to deal with events, people and technology. 
In a non-linear world, rigid plans are always a burden on business. Companies that do 
not innovate and rely only on “tried and tested” ways of doing things often fall behind 
the competition and cannot adapt quickly enough to changes in the environment. 

If something is incomprehensible, it requires clarity and intuition. The world is 
speeding up, so it is not even possible to research and understand everything that is 
happening before making a decision, so intuition needs to be developed and relied 
upon. It can be fostered through the use of technologies such as artificial intelligence, 
Big Data and Data Science, but it is important to remember that change is brought 
about by people and people are most often affected by that change. Digital data will, 
therefore, never be completely certain. 

The more something is difficult, due to its fragility, incomprehensible, anxi- 
ety-provoking and unpredictable, and running a business these days is exactly that, 
the more one should focus on analysing the situation, setting goals, planning actions 
(with a plan B) and starting to enforce them — i.e. a systematic approach to change 
management. In this way, you can count on changing the behavioural patterns and 
value systems of all members of the organisation, responding skilfully to threats and 
opportunities in the external and internal environment, optimising the organisation 's 
risks, providing a business case for change planning, preventing uncontrolled change 
and, most importantly, implementing change effectively and efficiently. 

The open approach to change management as a construct of design manage- 
ment is understood primarily as the awareness of the need for change, its vision and 
the creation of the conditions that enable the change to take place. It produces the 
following effects: leaders are respected and effective, employees feel motivated to 
change, the organisation ceases to be hierarchical and becomes flexible and, there- 
fore, more resilient to unexpected events, and employees become accustomed to 
working on themselves. 

Companies need to learn to respond quickly and effectively to unpredictable 
change. To do so, they should develop four core competencies: quick thinking, quick 
decision-making, entering the market quickly, maintaining a fast pace. 

The design management approach, epitomised in this article by robust organi- 
sational design, provides transparency in reporting relationships, decision-making, 
information flow and intra-organisational processes. With well-designed design, 
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everyone knows exactly what they are responsible for, who they report to and what 
other colleagues are responsible for. This can be beneficial for increasing operational 
efficiency, not only in large companies. 

However, of course, this level of transparency has its drawbacks: in micro and 
small companies that do not have a formal structure, employees may be asked to 
perform many unrelated tasks. On the other hand, in medium- and large-sized organi- 
sations, employees may avoid or refuse to perform tasks beyond their responsibilities. 

However, there are undeniably more benefits to this approach to change man- 
agement. One is the continued emphasis on improvement: a well-designed company 
may be better placed to take advantage of growth opportunities than more loosely 
structured companies. Another is adaptability. Organisational design strategies re- 
spond to prevailing market conditions, which, as the article points out, are frequent 
and constant. Placing too much importance on operating in rigid patterns can leave 
business owners with companies that are well adapted to today’s competitive envi- 
ronment, but less able to adapt to tomorrow’s conditions. Companies with a more 
relaxed organisation can adapt to change more quickly to gain a competitive ad- 
vantage. Advantages of the approach also include the ability to take advantage of 
opportunities that arise in the market at any given time. For example, a well-organised 
and growing company with a formal promotion path can motivate employees to 
excel, while a company with a lean organisational structure can convince frontline 
employees that there are no opportunities for promotion to management positions. 
Looser-structured companies without a formal structure may create managerial 
positions specifically for high-performing employees or continuously increase the 
salary of frontline employees without reaching grade limits. 

The authors, aware of the fact that the presented study was conducted before and 
during the pandemic, and that the aim of the article is to indicate a possible approach 
to change in post-pandemic times, decided to supplement the above content with 
data from the 6" National Change Management Survey, conducted in 2021.' The 
data shows that the highest level of full achievement of objectives was demonstrated 
by changes to company quality policies (50% were successful), and the lowest by 
those related to technological modification (15%). 

Reasons for this low success rate can be found, for example, in the low adoption 
of agile methods (only 32% of the companies surveyed in 2021 are introducing 
them). Traditional waterfall methods (cascade methods, which assume the sequential 
implementation of individual, pre-planned project stages) are used less and less each 
year due to their lack of effectiveness in a changing environment. In 2021, only 45% 


' In November 2021, the Polish Chamber of Training Companies conducted a survey as part of the 


6" National Change Management Survey. Responses were collected from 250 representatives of compa- 
nies and institutions from different industries and of different sizes, of which more than 40% were large 
companies. This is the largest report of its kind in Poland. It showed what the picture of management is in 
Polish companies and how the effectiveness of change implementation can be increased (Raport z ogol- 
nopolskiego..., 2021). 
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of respondents used them, compared to 60% just two years ago. The best performers 
in implementing change are companies in the financial industry, where the level of 
target achievement reaches 64%. At the other extreme is the FMCG industry with an 
effectiveness rate of 38% satisfactory and 13% full achievement of goals. Companies 
in science and education have the same percentage of satisfactory and full success 
ratings (40%), and the IT industry achieved satisfactory results in half of the cases. 
The industrial manufacturing sector ranked second in terms of effectiveness, with 
the level of success of change in the industry rated as satisfactory in 54% of cases 
and full success in 23% of cases. 


Conclusions 


Companies, operating in a turbulent and uncertain environment, must have dy- 
namic strategies to ensure success. The task of managers is to continuously adapt 
them to changes in the environment, while effectively ensuring that the main objec- 
tives of the organisation are achieved. In turn, the source of competitive advantage 
lies not in creating an evolving strategy that prevents imitation by competitors, but 
in finding a way to make the enterprise resilient to economic change. 

One way to survive may be to use a design management approach, which is 
characterised by flexibility, and the models created within the concept can, depending 
on the situation, have freely changeable constructs. This approach, by being open to 
the use of intuition and the lateral and synthetic way of thinking so characteristic of 
the creative industries, allows experimentation and the use of a predictive approach, 
which consequently fosters the creation not only ofnew products or services, but also 
fosters employee participation in co-management at all levels of the organisation, 
driven by inspirational leadership and supporting internal change within the company 
and solving complex problems. 

The excerpt from the study on the awareness and use of design management by 
companies operating in Poland indicates that the role of management in the process of 
introducing changes is crucial to be able to cope with the challenges of today’s world. 

Lack of management involvement in the implementation of change leads, at 
best, to a decrease in the effectiveness of the process itself, 1.e. the achievement of 
only some of the goals, e.g. exceeding the implementation time or exceeding the 
budget. Unfortunately, it very often ends in complete failure. Change implementa- 
tion, therefore, needs vision and driving power. Of course, the implementation of 
the process can rest with the selected change leader, but without the support of the 
board he will have a problem convincing stakeholder of the change. Also, the scope 
of his or her decisions may be insufficient to trigger a specific action especially at the 
strategic level. Therefore, building openness to change, the ability to react quickly 
to changing environments and, above all, the ability to carry out change effectively 
are factors that generate organisational resilience. 
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